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A LATIN PROGRAM 


that fulfills modern requirements 


The two outstanding recommendations made by the 
Classical League Investigating Committee: 
(1) The postponement of the Subjunctive Mood until the second year. 
(2) ‘The earlier introduction of easy Latin reading. 


THE SCOTT-SANFORD-BEESON LATIN SERIES 


A series that stands “four-square” with the Classical League recommendations. 
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Connected translation 
The subjunctive mood 
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matical forms 
Small vocabularies 


Imperative, indicative, and 
infinitive moods only 


Colored insert pictures 
Latin songs and plays 


The stories of Perseus and 
Hercules (40 pages) 


xvii +364 pages, $1.20 











The Argonauts 
Stories from Roman History 


Caesar's Gallic War 
(I, simplified) 


Caesar's Gallic War 
(II and III, complete) 


Page vocabularies 
Composition exercises 


xvi +606 pages, $1.40 
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III, V, and VI in part) 


Cicero's First Catiline 
Third Catiline 
Archias 
Manilian Law 


Ovid’s Metamorphoses 
(1600 lines) 


555 pages, $1.60 
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recommendations of the Report, will be 
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They Meet the New Requirements 
In Latin 


Harkness, Kirtland and Williams’ Cicero’s Ni ine Orations and . 
Impeachment of Verres 


Including the First Oration against Catiline, the Oration for 
Archias,and the newly prescribed Plunder of Syracuse. . ..$1.72 


Gleason’s A Term of Ovid, Revised 
Including these required selections from the Metamorphoses: 
Deucalion and Pyrrha, Phaethon, The Golden Fleece, Philemon 
and Baucis, and Atalanta’s Race....................05. $1.12 
Cicero’s Impeachment of Verres (Wightman) 
Providing in pamphlet form this new requirement not generally 





found in school editions of Cicero’s Orations............ $0.16 
AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 
NEW YORE CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA 
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FIRST YEAR LATIN 


Collar, Daniell, and Jenkins 


FINE sight she must have been, the “‘navis’’, with her wet oars glittering 
Ais the Mediterranean sunlight; and any boy would want to know how 

they rowed her, and steered her, and what the high tower was for! 
Such glimpses into the ancient world are given on almost every page of First 
Year Latin, in illustrations of temples, camps, and villas, of chariots and plows; 
in easy Latin stories from Roman history and mythology. 


BOSTON GINN AND COMPANY NEW YORK 
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PROFESSOR DONNELLY ON INDIVIDUALISM 
IN ART 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.69, in his review of 
Professor A. Y. Campbell’s book, Horace: A New 
Interpretation, Professor J. W. Duff, of Armstrong Col- 
lege, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, praised Professor Camp- 
bell for insisting on the ‘religious-moral” aspect of 
poetry. One sentence in his discussion interested me 
greatly: ‘‘The doctrine of ‘art for art's sake’ suits the 
more limited type of genius that does not and cannot 
crown delight with durable benefit’. This reminded 
me of some trenchant utterances by one who is no 
stranger to readers of THE CLAssICAL WEEKLY, Pro- 
fessor Francis P. Donnelly. In a periodical entitled 
America, A Catholic Review of the Week, 26.389-391 
(February 11, 1922), Professor Donnelly published an 
article on Individualism in Art. Partly for itsown 
sake, partly because it was recalled to my mind by the 
sentence quoted above, from Professor Duff's review, 
partly because Professor Donnelly draws many of his 
illustrations from the Classics, I reproduce part of his 


paper here. 

It is quite evident that no artist can exempt him- 
self from responsibility as though his art were a deity. 
If a picture or statue or poem would be an incentive to 
murder or suicide, the artist must stay his hand. He 
may not manufacture bombs for soul destruction, no 
matter how artistic the container, even if some one 
else is to supply the detonator. A lie in beautiful 
language is a more ugly lie.... Were the artist a real 
creator, he would have to forecast results and be 
dominated by a purpose. Nor may an artist, like 
God, permit evil, because no artist has omnipotence 
and infinite wisdom and justice and mercy, governing 
the permission of evil and guaranteeing good as the 
final result... . 

...individualism in art aims in principle and pro- 
duction not only to free art from restrictions but even 
to exempt the artist from responsibility. The artist 
may not talk to himself unless he can find a South Sea 
island where there is neither man nor God. Nor is ita 
deadening of his artistic impulse for the artist to be 
tuled by high purposes, but rather it is a stimulus and 
an inspiration. Aeschylus and Sophocles have a 
sublimer beauty than Euripides because the earlier 
dramatists recognized more fully and kept better in 
view the religious purposes of Athenian drama. Eurip- 
ides, wishing to cater more to theatric effects, suc- 

led in being more emotional and in achieving a 
realistic but transient interest, the hectic flush that 


When Horace said, ‘‘Let justice be 

ough the heavens come crashing down”’, a line 
that might be rendered, ‘‘Justice for justice’s sake”, 
he was far from advocating the explosion of a bomb by 
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some Roman anarchist whose idea of justice was to 
bring all to a dead level of ruin. The progressive 
improvement in the realization of art-ideals may be 
very well illustrated from the career of Horace. Hor- 
ace gradually worked himself free from the conven- 
tionality and baseness of his epodes and earlier satires, 
experienced the cleansing process of true humor in 
later satires, took fire at the moral degeneracy of Rome 
in the initial odes of the third and last book of his first 
edited lyrics. There the saeva indignatio of Horace 
brought him within distant sight of sublimitv. His 
ty “a in philosophy weighted the wings of his song, 

ut dowered him with the crystal and clean wisdom of 
his epistles, of which it has been said one need not blot 
out a single line. Had Horace retained the youthful 
vehemence of the republican amid the enervating peace 
of the new empire, he might have followed Dante and 
Milton from lyric beauty to epic sublimity, or might 
have risen with Shakespeare and Moli*re from song to 
comedy or even to tragedy, but his hedonistic sleekness 
and his excessive self-consciousness kept his ripened 
philosophy in brief letters, when a more vigorous 
mentality with the help of philosophy might have 
converted his ennobled power of satire into comedy or 
transformed the lyric portraits of his early days into 
tragedy or epic story. 


The foregoing paragraph was published two years 
before the appearance of Professor Campbell's dis- 
cussion (121) of Horace’s failure to write drama 
instead of merely writing about drama (see Mr. 
Duff, THe CLassieAL WEEKLY 19.69). 

Professor Donnelly continues, at once, as follows: 


Modern art has not followed Horace very far. It 
has broken with conventionality as Horace did with the 
clichés of Alexandria, but it has not yet entered upon 
the path of right philosophy.... Hopes might be en- 
tertained that ‘‘Spoon River” and ‘‘Main Street” and 
other individualistic photographs would progressively 
improve with Horace except for one sad deficiency: 
Horace had humor and laughed at others, and even at 
himself; modern individualists are so heavily armored 
with the seriousness of their own views, that they do 
not even smile.... 

Is it not an indication of individualism that so many 
recent novels are biographies, that the stage is not 
holding up the mirror of life but applying the scalpel to 
an ulcer? The biography or personal views of Scott 
and Shakespeare cannot be discovered in their works. 
The modern pamphleteer distributes his paradoxes 
among various mouthpieces whose only difference is in 
name, and this is called a play, when it is in reality 
a np ... And, as the long stories of the day are 
yiographies or problems and as the dramas are diagnoses 
of diseases, in the same way many of the short stories 
are pathological, but all are tending to be individual- 
istic. The artist makes his own subjective experience 
the full measure of his artistic expression and seems to 
imagine that his own peculiarities are good art because 
he sincerely expresses what he feels. Individual 
nature is not human nature. 

Aristotle has described poetry as the universal in the 
concrete. The'new poets’give the individual in the con- 
crete. Homer, Shakespeare, the true poets, plumb 
to the depths of the human heart; they voice ripened 
experience and enshrine mellow wisdom, and so appeal 
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to all men of all times. Much of the new poetry 
ostentatiously disdains tradition and rejects the wis- 
dom of the ages in discarding its dress. You may see 
the rouge on the cheek and the freckle on the nose, but 
so far as life and experience and heart are concerned, 
most of the new poetry is pitiably young and callous. 
Meticulous recording of disconnected and unrelated 
novelties is no adequate substitute for the warmth and 
depth of life crystallized by the ardent gaze of the true 
poet out of his experience. New poetry is contem- 
poraneous with the invention and use of the Kodak 
and has all the responsibility and profundity of that 
instrument. 

Individualism has come to such a pass in modern art 
that everything in it is resolving itself into pure emo- 
tionalism, and that an emotionalism which does not 
belong to art at all. Degenerates are the products of 
civilization; they are decayed exotics. ‘‘The higher the 
organism, the more noisome the decay’’, a science 
professor used to say when paying his respects to 
diseased metaphysics. As only a believer can blas- 
pheme luridly, so when an artist goes wrong, he goes 
wrong hideously. A pistol in the hands of a marksman 
gone mad is more destructive than in the hands of a 
savage. Colors, sounds, shapes, fair words and gorge- 
ous imaginings are instruments of degradation and 
death if they are a finer veneer over what is false. 
Individual vagaries and whims, no matter how un- 
usual, will not have the permanence of art because they 
are based on no principles, but devised simply to 
startle. Degrade the appeal of beauty to a spinal 
thrill and your artist will pander to concupiscence. 

It is noteworthy that Homer’s worst lapse in story- 
telling takes place among the luxurious Phaeacians, 
ancient prototypes of degeneracy. Homer may have 
felt justified artistically because he was depicting the 
non-Grecian world through whose monsters and mar- 
vels Odysseus was passing and making the first collec- 
tion of sailors’ yarns. But Homer shocked even the 
pagan world and set an unhappy precedent. Lucian 
and Ovid, Petronius and Apuleius, and the Byzantine 
eroticists made what was incidental in Homer their 
chief concern and practice. They perverted fiction 
into calculated suggestiveness. 

That depraved and sensual theory of the story- 
telling was, however, more Aristophanic than Homeric, 
despite the single unfortunate precedent of the Odyssey. 
The same tradition of the Greek and Latin comedy 
was carried on by the medieval troubadours and by the 
story-tellers who catered to the decadent nobility of 
Italy and France. They retorted on their clerical 
censors and stimulated jaded appetites, substituting in 
shameless intrigues priests and nuns for the pagan gods. 
It was and is the glory of Scott that he broke away 
from these evil traditions which made the novel a 
hateful thing to our forefathers. Scott deserted the 
continental school of novelists and their English imi- 
tators, Fielding, Sterne, Smollett, the last of all Byron. 
Scott gave up the satirical purposes which handed on in 
fiction the vulgar devices of low comedy. He went to 
history, to chivalry, to healthy men and women and 
created romances, not pathological studies. English, 
Irish, and American fiction for a whole century yielded 
to the healthy and bracing impulse of Scott, but the 
younger novelists in vogue today in England, Ireland, 
and Rawten have gone back to the continental type, 
individual, pathological biographical problems, for- 
saking Scott’s revival through balladry of the best 
Homeric manners, where men ‘‘drank delight of battle 
with their peers far on the ringing plains of Troy’’. 

The individualist must emancipate himself by the 
contemplation of nature. Pathological specimens, 
freakish oddities, all the surface impressions of the 
local colorists are not nature any more than a face 
contorted with a toothache is a man’s likeness. Such 
exceptional exhibitions cannot form the enduring 
basis of art. Personal experience must be widened by 





length of time, by merging into the stream of wisdom, 
flowing freighted from the past, or must, in exceptional 
cases, be won quickly by that intense and probing 
comprehension of genius, which seems almost Divine 
intuition. Excessive individualism, like the latest 
fashion, will be quaint and incongruous on the morrow, 
Homer lives eternal because through strange names and 
strange language and strange costumes we see our own 
sun and fields and ocean and sky and put our fingers ona 
pulse which registers the beat of a heart throbbing 
as ours. 
CHARLES KNAPP 


REVIEWS 


The Art of Terence. By Gilbert Norwood. Oxford: 
Basil Blackwell (1923). Pp. 156. Seven shillings, 
Six pence, net. 

Mr. Norwood’s book, The Art of Terence, is a 
splendid piece of work, such as one would expect from 
the author of Greek Tragedy (see THE CLAssICAL 
WEEKLY 15.131-133) and The Riddle of the Bacchae, 
Its object is to show the dramatic greatness of Terence, 
‘* one of the most consummate playwrights in the 
whole history of the stage” (1). 

In the Introduction, 1-17, Professor Norwood points 
out that Terence has suffered grievously at the hands 
of both ancients and moderns, that the Romans did 
not appreciate him because they did not appreciate 
art (in giving the judgment of ancient critics [3], the 
author, however, fails to note the praise of Afranius: 
Terenti numne similem dicent quempiam/?), and that 
modern critics, without making a careful study of the 
dramatic qualities of the plays, have accepted the 
Roman view of Terence, influenced by an obvious 
failing of Terence’s comedies, their limited subject- 
matter. He then takes up the question of the orig- 
inality of Terence, pointing out in a convincing way 
that he is far more than a mere translator, as shown by 
(1) a steady advance in technical excellence, (2) the 
poet’s practice of contaminatio, (3) the fact that 
Plautus and Terence, with the same models, are so un- 
like, (4) Caesar’s statement that Terence lacked the 
comic power of Menander, (5) the evidence from Dona- 
tus, (6) the impression given by his Prologues that 
Terence is an innovator. 

This is followed by the main body of the book, 1& 
130, containing a summary of each play and a search- 
ing study of its dramatic qualities with the evidence of 
advance in technical excellence in successive plays. 
This treatment is enriched by a wealth of illustration 
drawn from the writer's wide acquaintance with the 
drama, ancient and modern, and with the novel. 
The Phormio, Hecyra, and Adelphoe, he holds, show 
marked advance over the Andria, Hauton Timorw- 
menos, and Eunuchus; in the Phormio, Terence’s dra- 
matic power has matured. Mr. Norwood’s estimate of 
the Hecyra is at variance with that of both ancient and 
modern critics; he calls it ‘...the purest and most 
perfect example of classical high comedy, strictly # 
called, which dramatic literature can offer from any age 
or any nation” (go: compare 3). He does not note the 
high opinion of this play held by Sidonius Apollinamis 
(Epp. 4.121), the learned bishop of the fifth century, 
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who was familiar also with the Greek plays used by 
Terence. The last play, the Adelphoe, in Mr. Nor- 
wood’s opinion, falls little, if any, short of the Hecyra in 
merit. 

In his Conclusion, 131-152, the author discusses the 
alleged assistance given to Terence by his friends, the 
poet’s defense of his style and method, some charac- 
teristics of his style, and some possible defects. He 
then summarizes the development in dramatic power 
in the six plays, noting finally that the chief interest of 
Terence is man, and that with two exceptions all the 
people in his plays are good (morally). An index of 
four pages completes the book. 

Professor Norwood holds that heretofore criticism 
of Terence has been concerned with style, meters, 
contaminatio, the use of the adjective, etc., but that the 
essential matters of structure and dramatic quality 
and development have strangely been neglected. He 
proposes to show that Terence is not merely a master of 
diction and style, as is generally acknowledged, but 
also a great dramatic poet whose dramatic power shows 
marked progress when his plays are considered in 
chronological order, an accomplishment for which the 
poet has never received credit. The reviewer feels 
that Professor Norwood, while overemphasizing the 
progress of Terence in dramatic power, has neverthe- 
less made out a very strong case, and that this book 
will be considered a noteworthy contribution to Te- 
rentian criticism. 

In discussing the originality of Terence, in the dearth 
of material every scrap of evidence is of value. Hence 
the author could well have made greater use (11) of 
Donatus, who had the Greek plays before him. Com- 
pare e. g. Donatus’s notes on And. 119, 301, Eun. 198, 
254, 908, Ad. 81, 141, 151, 210, 351, 789, 855, 873, 
981, 984, Hec. 58, 138, 327, 337, 727, 756, 774. In 
his summary of evidence that Terence was not a mere 
translator, Mr. Norwood fails also to make use of the 
criticism of Lanuvinus and other poets of theday who 
followed their Greek models closely and criticized 
Terence because he did not (And. 18-21, Eun. 7-8). 
Further evidence which mizht have been used is the 
fact that there is practically no moralizing in the re- 
mains of Menander’s plays, while morafizing is quite 
characteristic of Terence. The author is evidently in 
error when he states (43) that in the Hauton Timo- 
rumenos moralizing begins to show itself as a charac- 
teristic of the poet. It is found also in the Andria: 
see 61, 65-66, 67-68, 77-78, 93-95, 142-143, 164, 309, 
427. 

In endeavoring to prove his thesis that the plays, 
when taken up in chronological order, show a marked 
advance in technique, Professor Norwood treats the 
Hecyra, which he calls Terence's masterpiece, as the 
fifth play. Here there would seem to be a serious 
difficulty. The Hecyra was in fact the second play 
which Terence wrote, and there is no evidence that it 
was revised or materially changed for the second and the 
third attempt to produce it. On the contrary, the two 

es imply that it was the old play unchanged. 
I cannot agree with the statement (12) ‘‘.. that the 


prologue to our text of The Mother-in-Law calls the 
final version ‘entirely new’" (compare planest pro 
nova, 5). Terence’s expression means rather that this 
play is practically a ‘new’ play in the sense that, 
though attempted, it has not yet been produced. 
The other references in the Prologues of the Hecyra to 
the second and the third attempt to bring out this 
play clearly refer to the original play, not to a new 
version (10-12, especially 12, novas qui exactas feci 
ut inveterascerent, 29-30, 37-38). Ambivius, more- 
over, in repeating the Hecyra is following the custom 
that he followed in connection with the plays of Caeci- 
lius which had failed (10-12, 37-38); in the case of 
Caecilius the old plays, not new versions, are evidently 
meant (12, 18, 20-21, perfeci ut spectarentur: ubi sunt 
cognitae, placitae sunt). Nor was there any incentive 
to change the play because it had not pleased the 
audience. It had come to an untimely end, in the 
first case, after asmall part of the play had been pro- 
duced, because of a boxing-match near by and result- 
ing disturbance in the theater, and in the second on 
account of rumors of a gladiatorial &mbat—attractions 
which especially appealed to the Romans. As much of 
the play as was given at the second attempt, we are 
expressly told, pleased the audience (39). A final 
consideration is the fact that Donatus knows nothing 
about a revision, but remarks on pro nova (5): Recte: 
iam enim non est nova, just as he says of the second 
production of the Eunuchus on the same day, ut 
ageretur iterum pro nova (on Eun. 6). 

In giving the proof of the ativance by the poet in 
dramatic excellence, Professor Norwood seems in- 
clined to criticise the first play, the Andria, with some- 
what too great severity. On page 28, for example, he 
remarks: ‘‘...and no reader can be pleased at the 
youthful writer’s drop to current Plautinism: quid 
causaest quin hinc in pistrinum recta proficiscar via? 
<And. 600>. This and the ‘stringing-up of Davus 
near the end are mere concessions to the traditions 
from which Terence only later freed himself". But in 
his last play, the Adelphoe, we find the same thing in 
the first scene of Act II, in verses 244-245, 314-319, 
558-559, 571, 782. We find it, too, in the Thraso 
scenes of the Eunuchus, in Ph. 249, and in Haut. 530. 


In the Andria, according to the author (31), Chari- 
nus and Byrria are dramatically useless; their action 
has no effect on the plot, he says, and is completely 
uninteresting. The Charinus episode, however, surely 
adds much to our interest in Pamphilus and the work- 
ing-out of the main plot, improves the plot as a whole 
by making it more complex, and heightens the dra- 
matic effect. 

Again, Professor Norwood seems rather severe in 
criticising the construction of the Andria on the 
ground that Davus has nothing to do with the plot and 
is ‘‘organically useless” (33-34). The main plot con- 
cerns Pamphilus and his amour with Glycerium whom 
he wishes to marry, while his father plans that he shall 
marry Philumela. With this Davus has much to do. 
He causes the most dramatic situation in the play— 
that in which Pamphilus is on the point of being forced 
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to marry Philumela as a result of following Davus’s 
advice. It is Davus who extricates him for the time 
being from this predicament by the baby episode, in 
which Chremes learns about Pamphilus’s child and re- 
fuses to let him marry his daughter. Professor Nor- 
wood, however, holds that the scene in which Chremes 
learns about the child has no effect on the plot. Later 
events, it is true, change the situation, but until they 
occur it is Davus and his schemes which affect the 
action and hold our interest. 

In the same way Professor Norwood maintains (34) 
that the scene in which Simo, influenced by Davus, 
becomes convinced that the baby episode is a fraud 
has no effect on the plot. Yet it saves Pamphilus 
from the necessity of facing an angry father and prob- 
able separation from Glycerium. Pamphilus in fact, 
anticipating such a situation, had warned Davus not to 
let his father know about the child and Davus had 
agreed (400-403). Davus has carried out his general 
plan of operations as outlined earlier in the play, 
397-398: Sed si te aequo animo accipiet, neclegentem 
feceris: aliam otiosus quaeret; interea aliquid acci- 
derit boni. ‘Something lucky’ turns up in the person 
of Crito and his revelation. 


BUCKNELL UNIVERSITY F. G. BALLENTINE 





Studies in the Songs of Plautine Comedy. By Helen 
Hull Law. Menasha, Wisconsin: George Banta 
Publishing Company (1922). Pp. 119. 

Dr. Law’s dissertation was written under the guid- 
ance of Professor H. W. Prescott, of the University 
of Chicago, a fact which at once guarantees that the 
work has been carried through with painstaking 
accuracy and excellent craftsmanship. It is divided 
into seven chapters, which fall into two sections. 
Chapters II-VI deal with matters most closely sug- 
gested by Miss Law’s title, while Chapters I and VII 
not only serve to introduce and to conclude the inter- 
mediate discussion, but also pass under review the 
value of Friedrich Leo’s studies in the general field. 

The five intermediate chapters are entitled Environ- 
ment of Song (7-12), Technique of Entrance (13-26), 
Content of Song (27-51), Function of Song (52-66), 
and Analysis of Individual Plays (67-106). In the 
first Dr. Law reckons that, out of a total of sixty-five 
song passages in Plautus, there is a break in situation 
at the end of thirty, a change in subject-matter or tone 
at the end of sixteen, and in eighteen others no per- 
ceptible break of any kind, but a fusion with the lines 
that follow. These figures leave one instance unac- 
counted for. A song or series of songs usually begins 
with the entrance of one or more persons on the stage, 
and there are only four exceptions to the rule that a 
person or group of persons already on the stage never 
changes from senarii or recitative to song. Songs 
begin four plays. They are preceded in seventeen 
instances by trochaic septenarii, in forty-three in- 
stances by iambic senarii, in only one instance by 
iambic septenarii (7). On the other hand, songs close 
three plays, and are followed in nine instances by 





iambic septenarii, in seven by iambic senarii, and in 
forty-six by trochaic septenarii (7). Plautus evidently 
had a great preference for iambic meters before song. 
passages and for trochaic meters after them. Appar. 
ently the break caused by the entrance of a character at 
the beginning of a song seemed to him to be more 
consonant with the abrupt change from iambic senarij 
to song, while he considered the more gradual shift 
from song to recitative to be better suited to the con- 
tinuance of the dramatic action. 


There are only three exceptions to the rule that songs 
in Plautus are entrance songs (Chapter III). Yet 
entering characters come upon the stage far more fre- 
quently speaking than they do singing; there are 229 
instances of the former to 81 of the latter. It is a 
striking coincidence that exactly these same figures 
represent also the number of solo entrance parts 
(whether song or speech), as compared with duo en- 
trance parts. Plautus frequently leads up to a dia- 
logue by introducing A with a solo song or speech, 
immediately followed by B; and it is a curious fact 
that under these conditions A and B ordinarily em- 
ploy the same form, a pair of monodies or a pair of 
monologues. It is important to remember this tech- 
nique, since it sometimes explains why B expresses 
some commonplace in song or something exciting in 
speech, the content of A’s words determining the form 
to be used by both characters. This is probably the 
author’s most valuable observation. She concludes 
the chapter with a brief comparison with Terence’s 
entrance technique, but without revealing any signifi- 
cant differences. 

In Chapter IV, Dr. Law declares that ‘‘The most 
obvious fact about the songs of Plautus is that they 
are, in the main, emotional in content, and that any 
narrative element refers to facts already known to the 
audience or of little importance’’ (27). In addition to 
nine monodies which result from entrance technique as 
explained in the preceding paragraph of this review, 
‘*. . .33 are expressions of emotion pure and simple, 
5 are both emotional and narrative, 9 are both emo- 
tional and reflective” (48). There remain 17 instances 
which are neither motivated as song by their emotional 
content nor due to entrance technique. 


Dr. Law finds (Chapter V) relatively few songs in 
Plautus which serve a really important function in the 
preliminary exposition, in the advancement of the plot, 
or in the solution. There is a larger group of songs 
which serve merely to bring the singer on the stage for 
the action which is to follow. The preference for 
song over monologue under these circumstances “‘is 
due ordinarily to the emotional content, occasionally to 
the conventions of entrance technique, sometimes, 
perhaps, to a desire to vary the method of delivery’’ (55). 
In my judgment, the author manifests too great re- 
luctance to recognize the explanation contained in the 
words which I have italicized. The monodies may 
also elucidate the dramatic situation by the portrayal 
of atmosphere or of character, but sometimes even Dr. 
Law’s ingenuity has to confess that they present ir- 
relevant material and retard the action. Songs, 
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furthermore, are used to fill time-intervals for the 
carrying on of off-stage action and_ the changing of 
réles. Yet many of these songs, also, are irrelevant 
and do not advance the action; in fact, they are ‘‘or- 
ganic” only to the extent that they portray character or 
give atmosphere, a line of defence which Dr. Law is 
inclined to overwork. 

In Chapter VI, the material is reexamined from the 
standpoint of each play in turn. In the Truculentus, 
“ . ,the dramatist seems, in his use of song, to be 
moved by a desire to break the ordinary conventions 
and to bring in startling novelties’ (96). The Miles 
Gloriosus has no lyrical passage apart from recitative. 
In the Casina, at the other extreme, song occupies 
38% of the text. In this play we find the sequence 
a, c, b, a, b, a, b, a, c, a, b, c, c, a, c, b, where a denotes 
a passage in senarii, b a passage in recitative, and c 
a song. In such sequences, Dr. Law sees , 
conscious attempt on the part of the dramatist to 
secure symmetrical balance in the use of meters”’ (70), 
and recognizes a, c, b and c, b as metrical units, which 
often coincide with the units of the dramatic action. 
However, she admits that it is difficult to determine 
whether such coincidences are accidental or intentional. 
Her final conclusion reads as follows (106): ‘‘ The 
value of song as song in the plays seems to be three- 
fold: first and most important, it enhances the force of 
the emotion expressed, whether grief, fear, or joy; 
less often, it heightens the atmosphere of dissipation and 
frivolity; in all cases, it varies the manner of delivery 
at more or less regular intervals’. I do not see how 
any one can object to this statement. The songs of 
Terence differ from those of Plautus in being slight in 
amount and in coming comparatively late in the play; 
they resemble them in being sung by entering char- 
acters and in being, in the main, emotional. 


ae 
. 


Chapters I and VII, which are devoted to an In- 
troduction and to Leo’s Theory of the Cantica, to me 
constitute the most interesting portions of the disser- 
tation. It is well known that Plautus had no chorus 
and furnished individual actors with polymetric songs 
which have no exact counterpart in Greek drama and 
which are metrically unparalleled in any kind of Greek 
literature. The’ nearest approach to a metrical equiv- 
alent in Greek occurs in a Hellenistic erotic fragment 
from Egypt. Leo maintained that most of the mo- 
nodies were added by Plautus himself to his Greek 
originals in the manner of Euripidean tragedy and 
that their metrical form was taken from the contem- 
poraneous (Hellenistic) music hall songs of the towns 
in southern Italy. This theory gained wide accept- 
ance, but in recent years has been made the object of 
several attacks. 

Dr. Law’s concluding sentence reads as follows (116): 
“I have wished merely to set forth the outstanding 
features of the content and function of song in Roman 
Comedy, incidentally, as a result of the facts seen, 
Pointing out the possibility that Leo’s view is not the 
only plausible explanation of Plautine song and should 
not, perhaps, meet with unqualified acceptance”. 
In the actual working out of this attempt, however, 


‘the facts seen’’ in Chapters II-VI are found to have 
very little bearing upon the problem of Chapter VII 
and are scarcely mentioned there. In fact, Dr. Law 
herself seems to have realized this situation in advance, 
for on page 6 she wrote, ‘‘Such facts may not always 
throw light on the main problem whether the cantica of 
Plautus are original with him, at least with respect to 
their form”, and immediately provided herself with 
another objective by adding, ‘‘But it may be service- 
able by a study of the function and content of song to 
throw into bold relief outstanding features of Plautine 
cantica as preliminary to any proper appreciation of 
Leo’s theory and of the poet’s art”. These sentences, 
then, furnish the reason why I have divided this critique 
into two parts. 

Dr. Law’s main contribution in her closing chapter is 
the careful outlining of the course of Leo’s argument 
with a clear statement of the supports which he placed 
under each position and of the counter-arguments 
which could be used to undermine them. Under this 
treatment, the case for the derivation of Plautine 
cantica from the music halls of southern Italy crumbles 
away. The plain truth of the matter is that Leo wasa 
discursive writer, the thread of whose argument often 
did not reappear for pages at a time. The reader, 
carried along by the charm of his style and finding so 
much intervening matter which is undoubtedly cor- 
rect—but often sadly irrelevant to the argument— 
has been beguiled into thinking that the whole is as 
sound as the least pertinent of its parts. In his book, 
Plautinisches im Plautus (Berlin, Weidmann, 1922), 
Eduard Fraenkel, who admired Leo so greatly that in 
his Preface he confesses that ‘‘. . .ohne das Werk 
und die Lehre Friedrich Leos nicht eine Zeile dieses 
Buches hatte geschrieben werden kénnen”’, neverthe- 
less declared (327), with primary reference to Leo’s 
Die Plautinischen Cantica und die Hellenistische 
Lyrik, ‘‘Nicht das Ziel ist es, sondern der Weg dahin, 
der den Gang durch dieses Buch immer aufs neue un- 
vergleichlich fruchtbar macht. . .”. 


But, if we are to rule out the music halls of southern 
Italy, where are we to turn for a more plausible source 
of Plautine cantica? Dr. Law sensibly states that 
‘‘ | it is doubtful whether the question can ever be 
satisfactorily answered unless a considerably larger 
amount of New Comedy is discovered, an amount 
large enough and varied enough in authorship to be 
really conclusive” (116). At the same time, she does 
venture to express the opinion that the conscious 
striving for balanced effect in metrical structure, the 
use of song to enhance an atmosphere of revelry and 
dissipation, the highly artistic value of the songs as 
song, and the effort required to work Latin into difficult 
Greek lyrical measures which were as yet almost new in 
Latin literature are all more Greek than Roman (112- 
115). Apparently Miss Law would expect to find 
monodies like those of Plautus in plays of the New 
Comedy if only a more representative list of plays of 
the New Comedy could be unearthed. 


In the meanwhile, Professor Fraenkel has de- 
veloped the case for another possibility. The tenth 
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chapter of his volume, just cited, is entitled Ursprung 
und Art der Cantica (321-373). Here he shows that 
similar monodies occur in Roman tragedy, and that in 
meter, style, vocabulary (whether tragic or mock- 
tragic), and sermo figuratus there is a marked resem- 
blance between the songs of the two literary genrés. 
He plausibly suggests also that the development was 
from tragedy to comedy and took place in the hands of 
some one who wrote both kinds of plays. He inclines 
to the view that Naevius was the innovator, but would 
not exclude Livius Andronicus as a possibility. This 
technique was continued and enriched in tragedy by 
Ennius, and more especially in comedy by Plautus, 
who laid hold upon numeri innumeri wherever they 
pleased him. In Greek tragedy, an early Roman 
playwright found monodies plentifully used in Eurip- 
ides and probably in fourth century plays; he used 
them to replace monodies, choral odes, or even tri- 
meters (dialogue or soliloquy) in the original which he 
was translating. In his comic originals Plautus prob- 
ably found no monodies or choral odes (so far as the 
present evidence goes), but had to transform trimeters 
into monodies or even invent them in toto for himself, 
and the extant fragments of Roman tragedy show 
that he made large use of that field in the process. 
Finally, Dr. Fraenkel suggests that the use of monodies 
by Roman playwrights naturally arose from a desire to 
attract the wavering attention of their uncultivated 
fellow-countrymen, who would grow especially restive 
wader the unrelieved trimeters of Menander’s dia- 
logues and monologues. Terence’s difficulties in 
holding his audiences throw light upon the situation. 
Until such a time as new evidence of a substantial sort 
may become available, it seems to me that Fraenkel’s 
theory must be given the right of way as best explain- 
ing the known facts. 

It would be interesting to compare Dr. Law's re- 
sults with those in Dr. J. D. Bickford’s dissertation 
Soliloquy in Ancient Comedy (see THE CLASSICAL 
WEEKLY 17.30-32), which (curiously enough) was 
published in the very same month. But considera- 
tions of space require me to forbear. 

S1atTe University or Iowa Roy C. FLICKINGER 


The Achievement of Greece: A Chapter in Human 
Experience. By William Chase Greene. Harvard 
University Press (1923). Pp. x + 334. 


Nothing is more symptomatic of the changes in 
classical study than the bewildering mass of books on 
the broader aspects of ancient culture. Perhaps it 
would be safer to say that such productions indicate a 
dominant taste on the part of the reading public 
rather than any modification of classical teaching and 
research. The development of man from primitive 
stages through various degrees of civilization to our 
present time is the absorbing topic of the day. It is to 


be hoped that devotion to this fashionable theme may 
result in broadening the outlook of classical scholars 
and may ultimately affect the work of the class-room 
and the study. Unfortunately, although these works 


involving large generalizations require the highest 
perfection of scholarship as well as the graces of liter- 
ary style, the output does not always meet this demand, 
It is tempting to cram within the limits of a single 
volume a prosy pragmatic statement of the accomplish- 
ments of the Greeks and Romans in all the various 
fields of human activity, repeating without examin- 
ation well-worn commonplaces of criticism and evalu- 
ation. Religion, art, literature, institutions are passed 
in review, and coldly conventionalized appreciation is 
doled out to readers who are not critical, but quickly 
receptive of tabloid information. 

From the dangers of this enterprise Mr. Greene has 
protected himself by refusing to write a handbook of 
facts. He concerns himself with the ideas of per- 
manent value underlying Greek achievement, ex- 
pressed not in abstract terms or dry formulas, but 
presented vividly as so many chapters of human ex- 
perience that the reader may live through and profit- 
ably use in his own conduct of life in the modern 
world. The contents of his book, set forth in brief, 
are as follows: 

I. Introduction: Ancient Greece and the Modern 
World (3-11); II. The Background of Greek Life: 
Geography (12-22); III. Men in the Making: The 
Greeks in History (23-69); IV. Daily Life (70-99); 
V. The Finding of Beauty (100-152); VI. Individual 
and Society (153-215); VII. Man and the Universe 
(216-284); VIII. The Meaning of Humanism (285- 
315); List of Books (317-326); Index (327-334); 
<Tabular> Synopsis <of the book>. 

It will be seen that, beginning with background 
chapters that place the Greek in his geographical and 
historical setting, Mr. Greene passes to their experience 
in various activities. The chapter on the concrete and 
tangible aspects of daily life could easily be expanded 
into a volume if the necessary preliminary studies had 
been made. As it is, the chapter is very suggestive. 
At present we can hardly be said to know fully the re- 
sultant effect of economic conditions upon Greek 
achievement. Mr. Greene brings out interestingly 
the differences in ancient experience, the relatively 
frugal life, methods of work, sane enjoyment of leisure, 
many-sided activity. In an account of their aesthetic 
interests, the author emphasises the intimate relation of 
Greek art and Greek life, the concealment of the artist 
himself, the directness of his record, the selection of the 
permanently significant, the wide range of accepted 
conventions and illusions. 

The relation of the Greek to society and to the larger 
environment is treated at length in two thoughtful 
chapters, and the whole book is rounded off by a dis- 
cussion of humanism as the one word specially fitted to 
express the characteristic qualities of the Greek people. 
In a sense the work becomes a plea for intimate knowl- 
edge of classical culture as having known and harmo- 
nized fundamental phases of human experience. 

Apart from the fruitful generalizations we find in the 
book much apt comparison and allusion, happy phras- 
ing, and a refreshingly new way of stating old truths, 
as well as much suggestive novelty. The style is 
pleasing and easy without being at all startling and 
garish. One is constantly impressed by evidences of 
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careful thought and interpretative power and of 
finished style. There is much to excite thought and 
little to arouse adverse criticism. Every reader ac- 
cording to his interest is bound to find something to 
cavil at. For instance, that ‘‘The circumstances of 
Greek life, which in classic times practically excluded 
romantic love and the marriage for love, excluded ro- 
mantic love from classic poetry’’ (133), I seriously 
doubt. If we had realistic types of literature from the 
fifth century, as we do have heroic drama, I think 
romantic love would appear quite freely as an efficient 
motive. It is literary etiquette rather than the cir- 
cumstances of social life that excludes the theme from 
earlier epic and tragedy. But such opposition as the 
book arouses is only the wholesome reaction of the 
reader to a stimulating essay. 

UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO HENRY W. PRESCOTT 


The Claim of Antiquity. With an Annotated List of 
Books for those who know neither Latin nor Greek. 
Issued by the Councils of the Societies for the Pro- 
motion of Hellenic and Roman Studies and of the 
Classical Association <of England>. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press (1922). Pp. 30. $.35. 


Professor Mackail’s useful booklet, The Claim of 
Antiquity, is designed primarily for that large group of 
readers whose needs are being met so generously to- 
day, those whose knowledge of Gfeek or Latin in the 
original is scanty or non-existent; but for classical 
students also it is of more than passing interest. Its 
chief aim is to present selected lists of books, all written 
in English, which will be most serviceable in their 
several fields. The pamphlet is divided into two 
parts: I. The Claim of Greece (3-17); II. The Claim of 
Rome (18-29). On page 30 are given some par- 
ticulars concerning ‘‘the principal organizations de- 
signed to further the study of the Classics in Great 
Britain’”’. 

A list of the main headings will reveal the nature of 
the contents. The lists of Part I are arranged as 
follows: I. General Works (6-7); II. Literature (7-13); 
III. Philosophy and Religion (13); IV. History (14- 
15); V. Geography (15); VI. Science (15); VII. Art 
and Archaeology (16-17); VIII. Social Life (17). 
Under Part II we find the following divisions: I. Books 
of Reference, etc. (20); II. Literature (20-23); III. 
History (23-26); IV. Geography (27); V. Religion and 
Philosophy (27); VI. Art and Archaeology (28); VII. 
Social Life (28-29); VIII. A Suggested Short Course of 
Reading on Roman Civilization (29). Works on the 
Byzantine period are purposely excluded, as are also, as 
a general rule, books which are out of print. 

It is easy enough to find omissions, more or less 
serious, in a compilation of this kind. I shall take the 
liberty of naming a few. On page 7, for example, 
Mrs. Wilmer Cave Wright's Short History of Greek 
Literature (1907:2.93-95') and Professor Edward 
Capps’s From Homer to Theocritus (1901) deserve 


The references in parentheses, here and later in this notice, are 
to reviews of the books mentioned that were published in Tue 
CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 


mention along with the three books listed—Murray, 
Jebb, and Livingstone (The Pageant of Greece). 
On page 8, under Literature, Homer, H. B. Cotterill’s 
close verse translation of the Odyssey might well be 
listed (5.142-143). On page 11, under (iii) The 
Philosophers, we miss Professor Lane Cooper's Aris- 
totle on the Art of Poetry, An Amplified Version with 
Supplementary Illustrations, for Students of English 
(1913:7.40); on page 14, under History, General, 
James Baikie’s The Sea-Kings of Crete (1920:4.158- 
159); on page 17, under Social Life, Charles Burton 
Gulick’s Life of the Ancient Greeks (1902); on page 20, 
under Literature, General, Marcus Southwell Dims- 
dale’s History of Latin Literature (1915: 10.118-119), 
to supplement Mackail, Duff, and Miss Dora Pym; 
on page 23, under The Setting of Roman History, 
T. E. Peet’s The Stone and Bronze Ages in Italy and 
Sicily (1909); on page 27, under Religion and Philos- 
ophy, Jesse Benedict Carter’s The Religion of Numa 
and Other Essays on the Religion of Ancient Rome, 
(1906:1.12-14)—all commendable for their general 
and lively interest. There are no books at all on 
either Greek or Roman constitutional history, a void 
which the brief sketches by Greenidge, Abbott, and 
Granrud (8.64; 1.173) might fill. No books on Roman 
law are listed. 

The lists of translations of Roman authors (21-23) 
are exceedingly select: they contain only five poets 
(Lucretius, Catullus, Vergil, Horace, Juvenal) and 
eight prose writers, two of whom wrote in Greek 
(Cicero, Caesar, Livy, Tacitus, Pliny the Younger, 
Apuleius, Epictetus, Marcus Aurelius). We are 
forewarned against feeling disappointment on account 
of this severe limitation: ‘‘The reason is simple: there 
are very few translations which do justice to the orig- 
inals’” (19). But are the available translations of 
Plautus, Terence, Ovid, Seneca, and Martial, inter 
alios, so utterly despicable that these authors must not 
be recommended in any form to those ‘‘who know 
neither Latin nor Greek”? There are the versions in 
the Loeb Classical Library, at least; but the compilers 
of our bibliography seem to be a little chary of referring 
to the Loeb volumes. This section of the pamphlet is 
least satisfactory. 

Finally, a bibliographical sketch of this kind should 
not fail, as this does, to make reference to the series 
Our Debt to Greece and Rome, under the general 
editorship of Professors George Depue Hadzsits and 
David Moore Robinson, for this series is one of the 
best practical attempts to serve the very clientele for 
which The Claim of Antiquity is destined. More- 
over, the English reader—both he who knows Greek or 
Latin or both and he who does not, but especially the 
latter—should have his attentian called to such works 
as Charles Mills Gayley’s The Classic Myths in English 
Literature and in Art, Arthur Fairbanks’s Mythology 
of Greece and Rome (1.108-109), T.G. Tucker’s The 
Foreign Debt of English Literature (1.38-39), and 
Barrett Wendell’s Traditions of European Literature 
from Homer to Dante (16.13-16). These books are 
not listed. 


Brown UNIVERSITY Joun W. SPAETH, JR. 
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PLEASURES AND PROFITS OF THE CLASSICS 
TO A LAWYER.' 


. .. Among the advantages of a study of the Classics, 
I should include the following. They promote concen- 
tration. They help to mould our English. They form 
the vehicle for the study of history, philosophy, ethics 
and the growing science of archaeology. They are 
indispensable if we wish to learn the modern Romance 
tongues. They furnish numerous models of the most 
intricate and fascinating metrical forms. They show 
us that the laws of thought have been the same for 
three thousand years or more, in the Western world at 
least. They make it clear that in the essential things 
of life, apart from machinery and its somewhat ques- 
tionable sequels, the thought of Greece and Rome was 
as fresh and new as ours. . . . They quicken our sense of 
beauty and mellow our life. 

Ingenuas didicisse fideliter artes 
emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros. 

These are some of the positive results. They have 
also negative results, which are not without value. 
They create a healthy dislike for the great body of 
trashy literature, which is being turned out daily to the 
detriment of the modern world. In forming our tastes, 
they erect a barrier against the present day output, 
literary, journalistic, dramatic, cinematic and porno- 
graphic, much of which not only is unproductive of any 
good, but is actually hurtful both to mind and morals. 
A business man recently told me that he rarely went 
out at night. He liked to put on his slippers and read 
the evening paper at his home. I do not see how he 
could profitably employ more than fifteen minutes in 
this pastime, unless he is interested in the acrobatics of 
the stock market. Suppose he had been able to read 
Homer or Pindar even indifferently. This would furn- 
ish occupation for all the winter’s evenings, besides 
filling his mind with radiant images. If he were doing 
this, I should not blame him for failing to attend his 
lodge or cutting out the building association meeting. 


There is scarcely any department of thought where 
the classical founts can not furnish us with a refreshing 
and invigorating dip. If we are interested in ethics, we 
can repair to Aristotle. If we are drawn to the drama 
in its earlier and noblest form, we can find it in the 
Greek tragedians. If the study of the manners of the 
past and the philosophy of history attracts us, we can 
find these in the historians ard the satirists. Can we 
go out today into the streets of our great cities without 
recognizing conditions closely parallel to those in Rome, 
as described by Juvenal in his third satire? ... . 

This brings me to my last point, which has to do 
with the use of translations. In my College days, the 
cor or crib,which usually bore the imprint of a certain 

r. Bohn, was taboo and in a measure considered 
dishonorable. ... I do not know how it is now regarded 
by the College authorities, although I have no reason 
to suppose that its popularity has waned among the 
students. In the young it may possibly deter industry 
and tend towards slouchy scholarship. Speaking strict- 
ly for myself, however, I intend to claim the privileges 
and immunities of a mature adult, when my whim dic- 
tates .... I am not going to hoist a ponderous 
dictionary, when I can find the needed word on the 
opposite page in the Loeb edition, more comfortably 
and more quickly. When I consult these handy vol- 
umes, I have no consciousness that I am cheating any- 


Cee 
I can not help feeling that a student of the Classics 
has missed something irreparable, if he has not read, 


1The address from which extracts are here given was delivered 
before The Maryland State Teachers’s Association, on November 
27, 1925. Mr. Howard is a member of the Baltimore 7. 


at some period of his life, for example, Jowett’s Plato, 
Frere’s Aristophanes, Gilbert Murray’s translations of 
Sophocles and Euripides, and Butcher and Lang’s 
splendid prose rendering of the Odyssey. The latter I 
do not possess and have not seen for twenty years or 
more. Out of the abundance of my ignorance, which 
is of the “de profundis’”’ variety, I venture to declare 
that no metrical translation, certainly not Pope's 
hobby-horse versification, could excel this spirited 
rendering, although I do not claim to have read all 
the other versions. Its stately prose reverberates in 
the memory like the solemn cadences of the King James 
Bible. 

We hear, like ocean on a western beach, 

The surge and thunder of the Odyssey. 

CHARLES Morris Howarp 





ONCE MCRE 
THE CARE OF CITY STREETS IN ANCIENT ROME 


In THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY 19.82 I gave some ex- 
tracts from the Lex Iulia Municipalis, a law passed by 
Julius Caesar, in 45 B. C., concerning the care of city 
streets in ancient Rome. I quote now Sections 56-72, 
of the Law, in Mr. Hardy’s rendering: 

“In the roads which are or shall be within the city 
of Rome, or within the limit of continuous habitation, 
no person, after the first day of January next following, 
shall be allowed in the daytime, after sunrise or before 
the tenth hour of the day, to lead or drive any heavy 
wagon; except where it shall be requisite, for the sake 
of building the sacred temples of the immortal gods or 
carrying out some public work, to draw or convey 
material into the city, or where, in pursuance of a 
contract for the demolition of buildings, it shall be 
requisite for public ends to carry material out of the 
city or away from such places, and in cases and for 
objects for the which it shall be lawful for specified 
persons and for specified causes to lead or drive such 
wagons. 

On all days when the Vestal Virgins, the rex sacro- 
rum, and the flamens shall be required to ride in wagons 
in the city for the sake of the public sacrifices of the 
Roman people, or when wagons shall be required for a 
triumphal procession on the day fixed for such triumph, 
or for games which shall be publicly celebrated within 
the city of Rome or within one mile of the city, or for 
the procession at the Ludi Circenses, for all such causes 
and on all such days it shall be lawful for wagons to be 
led or driven in the city in the daytime,notwithstanding 
any enactments in this law. 

It shall be lawful for wagons, brought into the city 
by night, drawn by oxen or horses, if returning empty 
or conveying away refuse, to be in the city of Rome or 
within one mile of the city after sunrise in the first ten 
hours of the day, notwithstanding any enactments in 
this law. 

As touching all public spaces and public porticoes 
within the city of Rome and within one mile of the 
city of Rome, the special charge of which shall by law 
appertain to the aediles, or to those magistrates who 
shall superintend the cleansing of the roads and public 
spaces within the city of Rome and within one mile of 
the city of Rome, no person shall in such public spaces 
or how 4 porticoes have any building or construction 
carried out, or shall occupy such public space or portico, 
or shall keep any of the said places blocked or closed, 
whereby the public shall be deprived of free access to 
and free use of the said public spaces and porticoes, 
except in the case of such persons and in such manner 
as shall be allowed and permitted by the laws or ple- 
biscita or by the decrees of the senate.” 

CHARLES KNAPP. 











